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My Dearly Beloved Friends and Brethren :—It 
has several times livingly sprung in my mind, but 
more especially since our Friends of this city 
went to your meeting, to visit you with an epis- 
tle; since [am not able, through weakness, to 
do it in body, as I heretofore used todo. But 
I confess I could not presently give up to it, not 
knowing how my presuming to write to a Half- 
Year’s Meeting might be looked upon by some. 
This, indeed, had almost prevailed on me to for- 
bear, but finding I could not be easy with for- 
bearing, I gave up to it. 

I do, in the first place, send you the saluta- 
tion of my most endeared love in our Lord Jesus 
Christ; and particularly unto you, my beloved 
brethren, who have kept your habitations in the 
Lord’s holy and eternal Truth, and have retained 
your zeal and integrity for his holy name. You 
are near and dear unto me, in the covenant of 
Light and Life. You are as bone of my bone, 
and flesh of my flesh, in a spiritual sense; and 
unto you it is, that my love and life flow at this 
time; which loye, distance of place cannot sepa- 
rate or wear out. Surely our love to Truth and 
for 'I'ruth’s sake, does not decay or wax old, as 
doth a garment, for though the outward man may 
wax old, decay, and grow weaker and weaker, yet 
those who retain their first love and integrity to 
the Lord, their love to one another, and their zeal 
for the Lord’s holy name and Truth, increase and 
grow stronger and stronger. Truth is ot a grow- 
ing nature, and of the increase of Christ’s govern- 
ment in the souls of the faithful there is no end, 
until time ends them here. 

Let us, therefore, my beloved Friends, stand 
fast in that love and liberty, wherewith our 
Lord has joined us together, and made us free ; 
first, taking heed to ourselves, and next, using 
our utmost endeavours in the Truth, that none 
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may be again entangled with the yoke of bond- 
age, especially such as have begun well and run 
well for a season. Qh! saith my soul, that 
none of these may ever grow cold, lukewarm or 
indifferent in their zeal and concern for the 
Lord’s holy name and Truth. For surely, I 
believe there never was more need than now, for 
the faithful elders to stir up and encourage one 
another to zeal and faithfulness to the Lord, 
against all those things which visibly appear, 
and endeavour to invade the camp of God; and 
more particularly, a spirit of covetousness and 
love of the world on one hand, and a spirit of 
height, pride and liberty on the other. 

These things I am sensible have prevailed 
with many, who yet would be accounted of the 
number of the spiritual Israel of God; and 
where any of those things appear, whether in 
elder or younger, I testify for the Lord, that 
they are not of the Father, but are of this world. 

And therefore it is in my heart to say unto 
you, my beloved brethren—not as a director, or 
one that dictates to you, who know it as well as 
I do, but in the love of God and zeal for his holy 
name, and in much brotherly love to the stirring 
up of our pure minds by way of remembrance,— 
let all the faithful elders, and the youth too, in 
whose hearts the zeal of the Lord burns against 
these things, join hand in hand, and put shoulder 
to shoulder as one man, and endeavour in every 
— to put a stop to the growing of these 
things. 

Be valiant for the Lord and his Truth; bear 
your testimonies against them ; stand in the gap, 
and endeavour to make up the breach that the 
enemy has made. And although the stout- 
hearted would make you the butt and mark of 
their envy, be not discouraged, it is no new 
thing, it was so of old as well as in our day; 
remember your rewarder is the Holy One of 
[sracl. As Truth knows no partiality, so it will 
lead us not to spare any guilty elders, no more 
than the younger—let the Lord’s line of justice 
and judgment be stretched over the old as well 
as the young. 

Nor will what I here say touch the faithful— 
no. But if indeed any unfaithful elders give 
evil examples to the leading of the flock astray, 
such are worthy of double blame; as their con- 
demnation will be double in the day of the 
Lord. 
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Stand up therefore.my beloved brethren, in 
the zeal of the Lord and in the authority of his 
holy Truth, over all iniquity; thresh the mount 
of Esau, yet not in an angry spirit, in the man’s 
part, but in the zeal of the Lord, which is at- 
tended with knowledge and a good understand- 
ing, though sometimes with sharpness too. It 
is only in this zeal, which proceeds from the 
Spirit of Truth, that any of us can do accepta- 
ble service for the Lord. 

My dear Friends, I may here let you know, 
that my soul has greatly mourned, and been 
sorely afflicted of late, even day and night at 
times, under a sense of the growing of the evils 
I have above mentioned, and I believe it has 
been so with many of you too. Are there any 
guilty elders, who heretofore were very zealous 
for the Lord, and the holy discipline of Truth, 
that are now cold and indifferent, and who see 
the growing of these things with an easy mind? 
I pray the Lord it may not be so: but if it 
should be so with any, I shall thence conclude, 
that the spirit and love of this world, or some 
objects therein, have prevailed upon them, in- 
stead of their growing in the Truth. Oh! my 
soul laments the case of these, not only for their 
own sakes, but also for the evil consequences 
that attend it, in their being bad examples to the 
flock of God; and let each know, that very 
heavy will their account be in the day of the 
Lord, unless they speedily repent and do their 
first works. 

And you well know, my dear Friends, without 
my telling it, how it was with us in the begin- 
ning, when the Lord, by his mighty power broke 
in upon our spirits, in the day of our first espou- 
sals tothe Lord. Oh! the brokenness of heart! 
the tenderness of our spirits in that day! The 
melting of the love of God, and the self-denial 
that did attend usinthatday! The living sense 
thereof, is at this time renewed upon my soul by 
the holy remembrancer, with humble thanks- 
giving and praise to the holy name of the Lord, 
and even with my very mouth as in the dust be- 
fore Him. Then, oh! then it was, that the 
glory and greatness of this world were stained'in 
our eyes; we loved the Lord above all; and the 
honour and prosperity of his holy Truth were 
nearer and dearer to us than the whole world, 
nay, than life itself. Then we could do nothing 
against the Truth, but all the little we could for 
it, and then we were easily entreated to every 
thing that made for Truth, and the honour of it. 

Now as Truth changes not, but is the same 
to-day and for ever, so let every one who has 
known their beginning to be thus, who yet have 
come to a loss, though perhaps they are not so 
sensible of it as they should be, let them, I say, 
try and examine themselves by the light of 
Truth; and let this be the test and trial to 
such,—that as Truth is of a growing and in- 
creasing nature, so if they have grown in the 
Truth, they will find an increase of love, tender- 
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ness, zeal, and concern for the honour and pros- 
perity of Truth,—then, all is well. But if in- 
stead of this, they find coldness and indifferency 
of spirit, and others whose eyes are single to the 
Lord do see that they have let in a worldly spi- 
rit; that they love the things of the world and 
the covetousness thereof, more than Truth’; 
and while they can grasp, heap up, and hold fast 
the stuff of this world, though perhaps at the 
same time, the Lord’s holy truth and the honour 
of it suffer by their means, they can be easy with- 
out regard to the prosperity of Truth ; I say, if 
this be the case of any elders or leaders of the 
people; let their fair speeches, their plausible 
pretences or arguments be ever so strong and 
great, it is as plain to me, as the sun shining at 
noon-day, that such have come to a great loss, 
and have need to repent and do their first works. 

Oh! this spirit of covetousness, where it pre- 
vails, darkens and clouds the understanding, and 
eats out all that is good. The zeal of the Lord 
burns in my soul against it; and I believe there 
are few greater evils in the sight of the Lord 
than this, though there are few evils that have 
more cloaks and coverings than this hath. 

For where is the man that hath the marks of 
covetousness, ever so plain upon him, who will 
confess he is a covetous man? yet it is very plain 
to those, whose eyes are single to the Lord, that 
there are too many such, though they will not 
confess it. It was, we find, a great temptation 
in the days of old and therefore our blessed 
Lord bid them take heed and beware of covet- 
ousness. His holy apostles told the believers, it 
was idolatry ; the love of money was the root of 
all evil; and that covetousness ought not to 
be so much as named amongst them, with many 
such like expressions in Scripture; all which 
show, that it was a most abominable evil in the 
sight of the Lord then, and it is the same now. 

Dear Friends, I confess I have dwelt long, and 
have been very large upon this subject, and yet 
I well know that many of you want not this ac- 
vice, nor is it intended for you: place it there- 
fore, I beseech you, to the zeal and concern that 
rest upon my spirit, that wherever it appears it 
may be stood against, threshed down, and judg- 
ment placed upon it, because it is for judgment. 
I can in sincerity say, it is the interest, honour, 
and prosperity of Truth that I aim at, and which 
I have at heart,—and yet I am nothing. I am 
mean, weak, and feeble, as liable to temptation 
as the very weakest; but all our strength and 
ability to withstand temptation are of and from 
the Lord alone; and our part is, as our Lord 
advised his disciples, to watch and pray continu- 
ally, lest we fall into temptation. 

As to what I have hinted relating to a high, 
proud, libertine spirit, that has also prevailed 
upon too many, especially our youth. We have 
you know minutes enough against such things ; 
but the main point is putting them in due exe- 
cution; and first, that those who are concerned 
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to advise others, should themselves be good ex- 
amples to the flock of God in all things; for 
those whom they have to deal with, are quick- 
sighted enough, and if they seea spirit of covet- 
ousness, or other things disagreeable to Truth, 
prevailing upon such elders, how can the advice 
of such, reach? But rather they will slight, 
disdain, or at least disregard their advice, and 
harden themselves in such things, as being less 
evils, if they count them evils at all, than covet- 
ousness, &c. 

I could enlarge abundantly, my mind being 
full of matter, but I conclude with humble pray- 
ers to the God of all our mercies, that he will 
attend, and be with you by His divine presence 
as heretofore, 


And remain your Friend and brother in the 
holy Truth, 


forum, the restless pursuits of commerce, thé 
patient toils of agriculture, or the intricacies of 
mechanic art; nor he who bears his ministering 
aid to alleviate suffering or to ward off death ; 
nor he who, in discharge of a yet holier trust, 
seeks to justify the ways of God to men. The 
courses of the stars are not hidden from him, 
nor the grateful influences of the heavens in 
their appointed seasons ; and shall he not, as he 
witnesses them, acquaint himself with those 
laws by which science has removed from them 
every vestige of superstition and of fear, and 
made them to lay open bright celestial paths, 
by which we may advance farther and farther 
into regions that display the wonders of an infi- 
nite creation? Organic life is ever before him, 
in all its countless forms, from his own wonder- 
ful structure, through successive varieties of 


JosePH PIKE. | intelligent being, down to the plants that oft- 


Cork, 3d of Third month, 1722. 





For Friends’ Review. 
ADVANTAGES OF LEARNING. 


In an address delivered last month, by Henry 
D. Gilpin, of this city, before the Society of the 
Alumni of the University of Pennsylvania, he 
earnestly advocates the importance of opening 
to our youth “the abundant fountain of various 
and diversified instruction,” and thus strength- 
ening them for the skilful performance of all the 
duties of after life. 

“Tt would go a great way,” says Wm. Penn, 
“to caution and direct people in their use of the 
world, that they were better studied and know- 
ing in the creation of it. For how could men 
find theconfidence to abuse it, while they should 
see the great Creator look them in the face, in 
all and every part thereof ?” 

Great consequences may depend upon each 
one of us constantly remembering the reply given 
by one of the ancients to the question, ‘‘ What 
was best ?”? He answered “to do the present 
thing well.” Tothe youthful student, however, 
who is ambitious to excel, it is particularly im- 
portant. Whatever may be his future vocation, 
accurate and varied information may be made 
powerful auxiliaries to success. The following 
extract from the address above referred to, 
seems calculated to stimulate him in his efforts 
to lay a good foundation on which to build 
hereafter, and in short, “to endeavour to do 
the present thing well.” H, 


“Early and accurately to have learned the 
great truths which pervade the wide circle of 
the sciences, is to start upon the race of life 
lightened of a thousand errors and illusions that 
could hardly fail to check its progress, and beck- 
oned onward by prospects, on every side, that 
cheer and accelerate it. The observation of ex- 
ternal nature is, to some degree, necessarily 
forced upon us all. He cannot shut it out who 
chooses to devote himself to the labours of the 




















times seem almost to unite with it. Even the 
rude masses of unorganized matter offer their 
sermon, not alone to the pensive enthusiast who 
pores upon them, exempt from public haunt, but 
to every one to whose involuntary notice, the 
fragments of rocks, scattered across his path, 
disclose the secrets of creation and the evidences 
of endless forms of animated existence. And is 
it possible for him who finds these heavens above 
and far beyond him, and around him this won- 
derful world alike breathing and inanimate—all 
pressing themselves upon his notice; becoming, 
whatever his occupations may be, the objects of 
his observation ; of necessity engaging his re- 
flections and even affecting the actions of his 
life—is it possible, that he should not desire and 
seek to imbue his mind with the laws and the 
truths in regard to them which science has col- 


his efforts be better reached by indulging a sul- 
len ignorance in regard to them? Or will he 
not rather confess that the rills of knowledge. 
gathered from all her countless springs, serve 
but to fertilize, for every purpose, the intellect 
over which they flow ?” 





THE CAFFRE WAR. 
(Concluded from page 220.) 


G. W. Alexander then moved :—“ That this 
meeting, firmly believing that in our intercourse 
with barbarous tribes, as with civilized nations, 
the adoption of strict justice as the basis of our 
measures can be neither impolitic nor practically 
ineffective, and that at the present critical junc- 
ture an intimation on our part of a desire for 
peace, conjointly with the establishment of an 
open inquiry on the spot, under the presidency 
of impartial and independent civil Commission- 
ers, specially appointed, would tend to allay ani- 
mosity, and probably cause an immediate sus- 
pension of hostilities, would respectfully press 
this suggestion upon the attention of the Queen’s 
Ministers, earnestly recommending that our 
future relations with the Caffres be regulated in 


lected and arranged? Will the chosen end of 
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conformity with the conciliatory and humane 
principles sanctioned in 1835 by the most com- 
petent authorities, and subsequently vindicated 
in their application by several years of encou- 
raging experience.” 

“He thought that the circumstances con- 
nected with the African war, and the grounds 
which had been taken by the previous speakers, 
were such as to render it quite superfluous for 
him to occupy the time. He felt, however, that 
he was only doing his duty as a citizen of a free 
country, and a Christian, by taking part in such 
a meeting. He feared that Christians generally 
did not lift up their voices against war; but he 
believed, that, if they were, as they ought to be, 
united in their efforts, the war system might be 
as effectually overturned as slavery had been. 
It had been shown, over and over again, that it 
was possible to deal with barbarous tribes with- 
out the sword. He did trust that a conciliatory 
policy would be adopted by this country towards 
the Colonial Aborigines, and that those atroci- 
ties which had frequently taken place would 
cease forever. He had hoped that the British 
Government would listen to the intelligent and 
Christian portion of the people in reference to 
the Caffre war, which was a disgrace upon the 
British mame and character. He cordially 
moved the resolution. 

John Burnet seconded it. “He felt greatly 
the importance of the subject before the meet- 
ing, not merely as connected with the affairs of 
the Cape and South Africa, but as connected 
with the whole of our colonial administration. 
A great deal had been said about the nobleness 
of Sir Harry Smith, and he had no intention to 
dispute it. He might be as noble as Pompey’s 
Pillar at Alexandria, and that was a very noble 
thing, but it would make a bad governor. He 
might be the noblest man that ever entered the 
Great Exhibition; but they had to deal with his 
public acts. He had never seen the man; but 
he had heard enough to lead him to the conclu- 
sion that he was not the man for a British Go- 
vernor. Lord Grey was doubtless a splendid 
appendage of our aristocracy ; but as a paid ser- 
vant of the country he must be regarded in 
another character—as Colonial Secretary. He 
found that, under him, regiment was sent out 
after regiment, and war engaged in after war; 
that the system was disapproved by all the 
leading journals; and there was nothing to up- 
hold it but the obstinancy of LordGrey. Allu- 
sion had been made to the propriety of sending 
a deputation to inquire into the affairs on the 
spot. That had been done already. The Pres- 
byterian party in Scotland had sent out Mr. 
Renton, a respected minister in Kelso, to inquire 
into the state of affairs. Sir Andries Stocken- 
strom had also come home; and he (Mr. Burnet) 
heard both give their evidence before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee. The evidence before that 
committee was so bad, that the committee de- 
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termined to report it without note or comment 
to Parliament, at its next meeting. Let them 
watch that Blue Book when it came out, and 
they would see things that would astonish them. 
But there was another question—Who was to 
pay for this war? Why, they were now spend- 
ing millions upon millions; and he had no 
doubt that the Caffre war would be made an 
excuse for keeping up the income-tax. And 
rightly, too; he thought they ought to pay dou- 
ble income-tax, if they allowed this war to go 
on. He had no wish to strike the flag of Queen 
Victoria at the Cape ; but he thought that self- 
government ought to be bestowed upon the colo- 
nists, and then, he had no doubt, there would be 
an end of all these wars. The cry of some peo- 
ple was, exterminate the barbarians, for you can 
do nothing with them. He would say, let them 
alone if you cannot civilize them. The Britons 
had been regarded in the same way as barbarians 
by the Romans, but that mighty people did not 
exterminate—they educated and civilized ; and 
when the troubles of the Roman Empire com- 
pelled a witkdrawment from this island, the re- 
gret of the Britons at their loss was great and 
sincere. Would the Caffres regret the British 
being obliged to leave their land? On the con- 
trary, they would most heartily rejoice to be 
quit of their oppressors. The continuance of 
this war was a very serious question. How long 
was it to goon? Was it to last forever? For 
what reason was it that the wars were prosecuted? 
The acquisition of territory did not benefit the 
nation one single fraction. In his opinion, the 
colonies were maintained merely that they might 
be places for official men. Truly, John Bull 
was one of the most deceivable animals on the 
globe. If the colonies could not be made to 
pay themselves, we had much better give them 
up altogether.” 
The resolution was unanimously carried. 


THE AMERICAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


The safe return of the Expedition sent out by 
Mr. Henry Grinnell, an opulent merchaat of 
New York city, in search of Sir John Franklin 
and his companions, is an event of much inte- 
rest; and the voyage, though not resulting in 
the discovery of the long-absent mariners, pre- 
sents many considerations satisfactory to the 
parties immediately concerned, and to the Ame- 
rican public in general. 

Mr. Grinnell’s Expedition consisted of only 
two small brigs, the Advance of 140 tons; the 
Rescue of only 90 tons. The former had been 
engaged in the Havana trade; the latter was a 
new vessel, built for the merchant service. Both 
were strengthened for the Arctic voyage at a 
heavy cost. They were then placed under the 
directions of our Navy board, and subject to 
naval regulations as if in permanent service. 
The command was given to Lieutenant E. De 
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Haven, a young naval officer who accompanied 
the United States Exploring Expedition. The 
result has proved that a better choice could not 
" have been made. His officers consisted of Mr. 
| Murdoch, sailing-master; Dr. E. K. Kane, Sur- 
geon and Naturalist; and Mr. Lovell, midship- 
man. The Advance had a crew of twelve men 
when she sailed; two of them complaining of 
sickness, and expressing a desire to return home, 
were left at the Danish settlement at Disko 
Island, on the coast of Greenland. 

The Expedition left New York on the 23d of 
May, 1850, and was absent a little more than 
sixteen months. ‘They passed the eastern ex- 
tremity of Newfoundland ten days after leaving 
Sandy Hook, and then sailed east-northeast, 
directly for Cape Comfort, on the coast of Green- 
land. The weather was generally fine, and only 
a single accident occurred on the voyage to that 
country of frost and snow. Off the coast of La- 
brador, they met an iceberg making its way to- 
ward the tropics. The night was very dark, and 
as the huge voyager had no “light out’”’ the Ad- 
vance could not be censured for running foul. 
She was punished, however, by the loss of her 
jib-boom, as she ran against the iceberg at the 
rate of seven or eight knots an hour. 

The voyagers did not land at Cape Comfort, 
but turning northward, sailed along the south- 
west coast of Greenland, sometimes in the open 
sea, and sometimes in the midst of broad acres 
of broken ice (particularly in Davis’s Straits, ) 
as far as Whale Island. 

From Whale Island, a boat with two officers 
and four seamen, was sent to Disko Island,* a 
distance of about 26 miles, to a Danish settle- 
ment there, to procure skin clothing and other 
articles necessary for use during the rigors of a 
Polar winter. The officers were entertained at 
the government house; the seamen were com- 
fortably lodged with the Esquimaux, sleeping in 
fur bags at night. They returned to the ship 
the following day, and the Expedition proceeded 
on its voyage. When passing the little Danish 
settlement of Upernavick,+ they were boarded 
by natives for the first time. They were out in 
government whale-boats, hunting for ducks and 
seals, These hardy children of the Arctic circle 
were not shy, for through the Danes, the Eng- 
lish whalers, and government expeditions, they 
had become acquainted with men of other lati- 
tudes. 

When the Expedition reached Melville Bay, 
the voyagers began to witness more of the gran- 
deur and perils of Arctic scenes. Icebergs of all 
dimensions came bearing down from the Polar 





































rending came over the waters like the booming 
of the heavy broadsides of contending navies. 
They also encountered immense floes, with only 
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* In latitude about 70 degrees, 
f Latitude 74 degrees nearly. 
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narrow channels between, and at times their 
situation was exceedingly perilous. 
casion, after heaving through fields of ice for five 





seas like vast squadrons, and the roar of their 
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On one oc- 


consecutive weeks, two immense floes, between 
which they were making their way, gradually 
approached each other, and for several hours 
they expected their tiny vessels—tiny when 
compared with the mighty objects around them— 
would be crushed. An immense calf of ice, six 
or eight feet thick, slid under the Rescue, lifting 
her almost “high and dry,” and careening her 
partially upon le beam’s end. By means of 
ice-anchors (large iron hooks,) they kept her 
from capsizing. In this position they remained 
about sixty hours, when, with saws and axes, 
they succeeded in relieving her. The ice now 
opened a little, and they finally warped through 
into clear water. While they were thus con- 
fined, polar bears came around them in abun- 
dance, greedy for prey, and the seaman indulged 
a little in the perilous sports of the chase. 

The open sea continued but a short time, 
when they again became entangled among bergs, 


floes, and hummocks, and encountered the most 


fearful perils. Sometimes they anchored their 
vessels to icebergs, and sometimes to floes or 
masses of hummock. On one of these occasions, 
while the cook, an active Frenchman, was upon 
a berg, making a place for an anchor, the mass 
of ice split beneath him, and he was dropped 
through the yawning fissure into the water, a 
distance of almost thirty feet. Fortunately the 
masses, as is often the case, did not close up 
again, but floated apart, and the poor cook was 
hauled on board more dead than alive, from ex- 
cessive fright. It was in this fearful region that 
they first encountered pack-ice, and there they 
were locked in from the 7th to the 23d of July. 
During that time they were joined by the yacht 
Prince Albert, commanded by Captain Forsyth, 
of the Royal Navy, and together the three ves- 
sels were anchored, for a while, to an immense 
field of ice. A high rocky peak, situated in 
latitude 74° 22’ was about thirty miles distant, 
and with the dark hills adjacent, presented a 
strange aspect where all was white and glitter- 
ing. The peak and the hills are masses of rock, 
with occasionally a lichen or a moss growing 
upon their otherwise naked surfaces. In the 
midst of the vast ice-field loomed up many lofty 
bergs, all of them in slow and majestic motion. 

From this point the American vessels passed 
onward through the pack toward Sabine’s Islands, 
while the Prince Albert essayed to make a more 
westerly course. They reached Cape York at 
the beginning of August. Far across the ice, 
landward, they discovered, through their glasses, 
several men, apparently making signals; and for 
a while they rejoiced in the belief that they saw 
a portion of Sir John Franklin’s companions. 
Four men were despatched with a whale-boat to 
reconnoitre. They soon discovered the men to 
be Esquimaux, who, by signs professed great 
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friendship, and endeavoured to get the voyagers 
to accompany them to their homes beyond the 
hills. They declined; and as soon as they re- 
turned to the vessel, the expedition again push- 
ed forward, and made its way to Cape Dudley 
Digges, which they reached on the 7th of Au- 


st. 

At Cape Dudley Digges they were charmed 
by the sight of the Crimson Cliffs, spoken of by 
Captain Parry and other Arctic navigators. 
These are lofty cliffs of dark brown stone, cov- 
ered with snow of a rich crimsoncolour. It was 
a magnificent sight in that cold region, to see 
such an apparently warm object standing out in 
bold relief against the dark blue back-ground of 
a polar sky. This was the most northern point 
to which the expedition penetrated.* The whole 
coast which they had passed from Disko to this 
cape is high, rugged, and barren, only some of 
the low points, stretching into the sea, bearing 
a species of dwarf fir. Northeast from the cape 
rise the Arctic Highlands, to an unknown alti- 
tude; and stretching away northward is the un- 
explored Smith’s Sound, filled with impenetrable 
ice. 

From Cape Dudley Digges, the Advance and 
Rescue, beating against wind and tide in the 
midst of the ice-fields, made Wolstenholme 
Sound, and then changing their course to the 
southwest, emerged from the fields into the open 
waters of Lancaster Sound. Here on the 18th 
of August, they encountered a tremendous gale, 
which lasted about twenty-four hours. The two 
vessels parted company during the storm, and 
remained separate several days. Across Lan- 
caster Sound, the Advance made her way to Bar- 
row’s Straits, and on the 22d discovered the 
Prince Albert on the southern shore of the 
straits, near Leopold Island, a mass of lofty pre- 
cipitous rocks, dark and barren, and hooded and 
draped with snow. The weather was fine, and 
soon the officers and crews of the two vessels met 
in friendly greeting. Those of the Prince Al- 
bert, were much astonished, for they (being 
towed by a steamer) left the Americans in Mel- 
ville Bay on the 6th, pressing northward through 
the pack, and could not conceive how they so 
soon and safely penetrated it. Captain Forsyth 
had attempted to reach a particular point, where 
he intended to remain through the winter, but 
finding the passage thereto completely blocked 
up with ice, he had resolved, on the very day 
when the Americans appeared, to “ bout ship,” 
and return home. 


(To be continued.) 


True charity can not only forbear a retaliation 
of injuries, but discern the spirit that offers them ; 
which, if unresisted, commonly involves its own 
punishment, and sometimes its cure.— Dillwyn. 


* Latitude nearly 75. 
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THE SUBMARINE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


The successful completion of the experiment 
of establishing an electro-telegraphic communi- 
cation between England and France is calculated 
to produce most important social and political 
consequences. The accomplishment of an in- 
stantaneous communication between London, 
France, Belgium, &c., and the means thus af- 
forded of extending the same facility of inter- 
course to all the cities of Europe, constitute one 
of the great facts that will distinguish 1851 to 
after ages. ‘The importance of telegraphic com- 
munication is as yet very imperfectly appreciated; 
many circumstances have co-operated to dimin- 
ish the public estimate of its importance. A 
few years since, when the Messrs. Brett first put 
forward their project of underlaying the sea with 
electric wires for opening an instantaneous com- 
munication between Great Britain, Ireland, and 
the Continent—even India and America includ- 
ed—the idea was looked on as not only chimeri- 
cal, but impossible. One great feature of their 
plan of electric telegraph (submarine and sub- 
terranean) was, an uniform rate of charge on the 
principle of postage. The great social advan- 
tages that would arise from thus bringing the 
inhabitants not only of distant towns, but of 
distant countries, into immediate communica- 
tion with each other, and placing these advan- 
tages within the reach of all, we need not here 
dwell on. But we may state that the fact is 
even now, by this twenty odd miles of subma- 
rine line, to a certain extent accomplished. 
Communications are at this moment travelling 
uninterruptedly across this line to the most dis- 
tant parts of France and Belgium simultane- 
ously ; and by the four wires now laid alone, 
intercommunications may be passing between 
four distant capitals on the Continent and Great 
Britain every minute by night or by day. By 
the company’s prospectus it is calculated that 
with four additional wires only, and these em- 
ployed twelve hours per day and night, at the 
tariff of 1s. per message of twenty words, an in- 
come would be yielded of 94,0001. per annum. 

The advantages of transmitting communica- 
tions by electricity increase, of course, in pro- 

rtion to the distance,—for this agent annihi- 
lates both time and space. Were it extended 
to India,—instead of waiting months between 
the posting of a letter and the receiving of an 
answer, there might be more intercommunica- 
tions in one hour than can now be obtained in 
the progress of a year. When that extended 
ramification of telegraphic wires shall have been 
accomplished—as there seems every reason to 
suppose it will some day be,—the influence on 
society will be incalculable. Then, if the trans- 
mitting wire can be extended under watcr from 
England to France,—why not to America? It 
is in shallow seas and on rocky shores that the 
difficulty of protecting the wire, exists. Under 
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the deep waters of the Atlantic it would rest un- 
disturbed by anchors or shifting currents, and 
out of danger from the attacks of living crea- 
tures. In depths where light and life cannot 
penetrate it might in darkness and in safety car- 

i ry on intercourse between the remotest parts of 
the world. 

There seems nothing really impracticable in 
such an undertaking. We have been assured 
that the same two gentlemen who first suggested 
and commenced this enterprise have expressed 
to some of our eminent engineers and capitalists 
their conviction of the feasibility of establish- 
ing a single line of communication between this 
country and America for a less sum than was 
paid for making a single mile of the expensive 
portion of the Great Western Railway. It was 
proposed in this instance to have only a single 
wire covered with gutta percha, similar to that 
used last year to prove the practicability of 
passing an electric current across the Channel 
from England to France :—to which it was pro- 
posed to add an additional protection of hempen 
plat,—the hemp having been passed through a 
chemical solution, to render it indestructible in 
salt water. Such a line, it was said, of gutta 
percha and prepared hemp would, although only 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, be 
of nearly double the strength of the experimen- 
tal line laid down between England and France 
last year in a strong sea and running tide. The 
proposition was, first to extend it to Ireland,— 
thence to the south-west coast, the nearest point 
for the American continent, and where the bold 
rocky coast offers depths that secure its safety 
from anchors,—and thence to the nearest point 
on the American coast :—considerably under 
2,000 miles. Choosing the months of summer, 
and an experienced American and English cap- 
tain accustomed to the track, such a line, it was 
averred, might with very simple machinery be 
paid out night and day with perfect safety at the 
ordinary speed of the steamer. The vast im- 
portance of such an object is not to be weighed 
against a sum of 100,0007. :—which, we are as- 
sured, would more than accomplish it if a sin- 
gle wire only were employed. ‘The successful 
completion of one line would of course be speed- 
ily followed by that of others. This once ac- 
complished,—the extension of the line across 
the American continent to the Pacifie would fol- 
low certainly :—and we should have the astound- 
ing fact of a communication from the shores of 
the Pacific, crossing America and the Atlan- 
tic, and touching our shores in an instant of 
time ! 

We are told that the principal ambassadors in 
London have cordially entered into the present 
undertaking by giving their support as honorary 
directors, and pledging the support of their se- 
veral governments. Louis Napoleon favours it 
most cordially :—and our own Government have 
evinced their interest in this first instalment of 
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the plan. The Blazer, the Black Eagle and the 
Fearless, under the command of their experi- 
enced officer, Capt. Bullock, was granted for the 
purpose :—and the French Government sent the 
Ariel, also under the command of an experienced 
officer, to do honour to the undertaking, and to 
escort the party back to Dover. The Mayor of 
Calais gave them a dinner; and the town is 
said to have been in a state of excitement such 
as marks a festival. Guns were fired on the 
ramparts, and on a vessel in the port of Calais, 
by a current of electricity sent, from the Eng- 
lish side, along the bottom of the channel 
through one of the submarine wires :—the words 
“ fire’’ and “eheer’” being given instantaneously 
from side to side, under the eyes of a concourse 
of people collected for the occasion. Compli- 
mentary messages were transmitted from coast 
to coast of the Channel,—struck off in a printed 
form by the Messrs. Brett’s,—and forwarded to 
the Queen, the President of France, the Duke 
of Wellington, the Emperor of Austria, the 
Kings of Prussia, Belgium, &c. The grand 
inauguration is proposed to take place about the 
15th inst. 

Two experiments worth mentioning are about 
to be carried out between England and France, 
by means of this submarine cable. Professors 
Arago, Babbinet, and the Abbe Moigne have ar- 
ranged with Mr. Brett to open a communication 
with Professor Airy; and it is proposed by the 
12th of this month, if possible, to connect the 
wires from the submarine telegraph on each side 
of the Channel with the observatories of Paris 
and Greenwich, and by the aid of transit in- 
struments to take observations at the same mo- 
ment of time between the two observatories. 
This experiment is looked forward to as one of 
great importance. The other experiment is at 
least curious. Mr. Staunton and the Chess 
Club propose by means of connexion with the 
submarine wire to have a game of chess played 
between Paris and London :—four of the most 
celebrated players being selected on either side. 

Athenzeum. 





THE ELECTRICAL CLOCK OF BERLIN. 

This new invention has given us a clock 
which, at the same time that it is simple, inex- 
pensive and readily repaired when out of order, 
is easily adapted for the conveyance of all sorts 
of useful signals. For example—it is used in 
that city as a <r in case of fire. The 
communicating wires have been recently com- 
pleted,—and it is now possible to announce the 
outbreak of fire in any part of the Prussian cap- 
ital, at every engine station within the walls in a 
few seconds. The watcher observes the red 
flame rising against the dark sky. In an instant 
his hand is on the wires, the message speeds 
along the electric line, the danger is made known 
to the proper officers, and in a few minutes all 
the means of resisting a conflagration at the dis- 
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posal of a great capital can be brought efficiently 
to bear on the menaced point. Compare this 
with our own slow and cumbrous mode! A fire 
breaks out. Noone is on the watch in any 
central position to give notice. It is discovered 
as it may chance. When the discovery is made 
it is no body’s express duty to run to the fire 
station. The police needed to maintain order 
and protect property on the spot are content to 
make a signal of distress which is rarely heard 
in the next street. The firemen have to trust to 
casual information, not only as to the fact of the 
accident, but as to its exact locality. Through 
all this improvidence delay is caused, the fire 
gains head, fears are wantonly created, and pro- 
perty is unnecessarily destroyed. The introduc- 
tion of electrical clocks and a system of local 
telegraphs would tend very much to diminish 
the loss, the fear, and the excitement consequent 
on this to some extent unavoidable incident of 
great cities.—London Atheneum. 
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The Memorial of the Managers of the House of 
Refuge, addressed to the Legislature of this State, 
is inserted in our paper of this week, chiefly on ac- 
count of the interesting information which it con- 


tains relative to the establishment of similar asy- 
lums in other States, for that destitute class of 
their population, the neglected youth, who, by the 
death or vicious habits of their natural guardians, 
are thrown on the cold charities of the world. Our 
readers have probably seen the fable of the ichneu- 
mon which addressed the sages of Egypt, who were 
in consultation on the mode of destroying a croco- 
dile, informing them that it attacked the formida- 
ble creature in the egg, and while they were 
spending weeks in devising the means of killing 
one crocodile, it effectually destroyed hundreds in 
aday. The philosophy of this fable is unquestion- 
ably applicable to houses of refuge for juvenile 
offenders. An enlightened public need not be in- 
formed, that our jails and penitentiaries are peo- 
pled, in great part, by the victims of early neglect. 
If a sufficient number of such receptacles could be 
provided in every part of our country, to furnish 
homes and instruction to juvenile offenders, while 
their minds are yet in a plastic state, and suscepti- 
ble of proper impressions, there would probably 
be little use for the more gloomy depositories of 
experienced and hardened offenders, With such 
means of destroying the crocodile in the egg, we 
should seldom require the aid of weapons compe- 
tent to penetrate his scaly coat. 
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We have, in a previous number, expressed our 
desire that our readers, and particularly those of 
our own Religious Society, may be properly guard- 
ed against the excitement which the appearance of 
a distinguished foreigner has raised among us. 
We have this week copied from the North Ameri- 
can and U. S, Gazette a sensible article on that 
subject, It is indeed a remarkable circumstance 
that so great an interest in the establishment of 
political freedom in a foreign land, should be mani. 
fested here, and at the same time a more galling 
oppression than anything attempted in Hungary, 
claim and receive the support of many of the very 
men who so loudly proclaim the merits of the advo- 
cates of freedom on the other side of the Atlantic. 


Tue Curistriana Tracepy.—We have, in more 
numbers than one, under the Summary of News, 
taken notice of the trial of Castner Hanway, before 
the Circuit Court of the United States, on a charge 
of treason. In our last paper we gave the result of 
the trial—the acquittal of the prisoner, and his 
discharge from the other indictments. The charge 
of the Judge was probably correct as an exposition 
of the law ; it is, however, to be regretted that a 
judicial officer of the United States should so far 
forget the dignity of his station, as to indulge in 
such reflections as run through several parts of his 
address, When the Judge exclaims, “it is not in 
this Hall of Independence* that meetings of infuri- 
ated fanatics, and unprincipled demagogues have 
been held, to counsel a bloody resistance to the 
laws of the land. Itis not in this city that conven- 
tions are held denouncing the Constitution, the 
laws, and the Bible. It is not here that the pulpit 
has been desecrated by seditious exhortations, 
teaching that theft is meritorious, murder excusa- 
ble, and treason a virtue. The guilt of this foul 
murder rests not alone on the deluded individuals 
who were its immediate perpetrators, but the blood 
taints, with even deeper dye, the skirts of those 
who promulgate doctrines subversive of all morality 
and all government. This murderous tragedy is 
but the necessary development of principles, and 
the natural fruit from seed sown by others, whom 
the arm of the law cannot reach ;”—we naturally 
inquire what connection have these fulminations 
with the question which the jury were empanneled 
to decide. If, indeed, there are in any part of 


* Our distant readers may be informed that this Court 
was held in the building where Congress sat In 1776, 
and from which the Declaration of Independence was 
issued, But they will scarely need to be told that if the 
principles then solemnly proclaimed, had been consist- 
ently maintained, this trial could not possibly have oc- 
curred, 
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Pennsylvania, such meetings, or such exhortations 
as here described, it is explicitly admitted that 
there was no evidence before the Court that the 
prisoner had ever been associated with any of those 
assemblages here so bitterly denounced; or “ that 
he had advised the negroes to come together, with 
arms, and resist the officer of the law, or murder 
his assistants.” Why, then, were these inflamma- 
tory observations thrown before the jury, at the 
moment when the life or death of a respectable 
citizen was suspended on their decision? Was it 
designed to influence the impending verdict, or 
merely to give utterance to his own feelings? 

When the Judge declared that “a citizen of a 
neighbouring State, while in the exercise of his 
undoubted rights, guaranteed to him by the consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, has been 
foully murdered by an armed mob of negroes. 
Others have been shot down, beaten, wounded, and 
have, with difficulty, escaped with their lives. An 
officer of the law, in the execution of his duty, has 
been openly repelled by force and arms. All this 
has been done in open day—in the face of a por- 
tion of the citizens of this commonwealth, whose 
bounden duty it was, as good citizens, to support 
the execution of the laws, without any opposition 
on their part—without any attempt at interference 
to preserve the peace; and who, if they did not 
directly encourage or participate in the outrage, 
looked carelessly and coldly on. These, I say, are 
facts established in this case beyond contradiction,” 
it is not easy to resist the conviction that these re- 
marks were intended to make an impression on the 
minds of the jurors unfavourable to the innocence 
of the prisoner. This seems the more remarkable 
from the fact that, according to the testimony of 
the prosecution, the blacks outnumbered the whites, 
including Lewis and Hanway with the company of 
Gorsuch, in the ratio of ten to one; and that the 
prisoner did request the negroes not to shoot ; and 
that he was the means of saving the life of one, at 
least, of the white men. 

Candor, however, requires the admission that, 
under the charge of the Court, the jury could hard- 
ly have rendered any other verdict than one of 
acquittal. 

At a subsequent stage of the proceeding, John 
M. Read moved for an order to pay the expense of 
the witnesses on behalf of the defence. This ques- 
tion came before the Court for final adjudication, 
Judge Kane presiding, on the 19th, J. M. Read 
and Theodore Cuyler appearing in support of the 
the order, and the District Attorney Ashmead op- 
posing it. The order was claimed as a matter of 
right. J. M. Read very properly asked whether 
Hanway is not to be placed in the situation he 
was in before the trial. «Is a man,” said he, 
“who is acquitted by a jury of the United States, 
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to be turned upon the public, stripped of all his 
little earnings—a pauper?” 

After considerable argument, Judge Kane decided 
that the rule should be dismissed; in other words, 
the order for payment was refused. And that decision 
seems to have turned upon a technicality with very 
little, if any, reference to the justice of the cause. 
This is a case to which a parallel is not easily 
found in the annals of Pennsylvania, of high-hand- 
ed oppression under the colour of law. A peacea- 
ble man, in very limited circumstances, incarcerated 
during about three months to the great injury of 
his health, charged with a crime which, if it could 
have been proved, would probably have cost him 
his life; with witnesses unrestricted in number, to 
criminate him, paid for their time and service out 
of the treasury of the Union; is thrown upon his 
own resources, or the aid of his friends, in procur- 
ing the requisite testimony to establish his inno- 
cence; and when every expedient to torture his 
conduct into the appearance of criminality, had 
failed, and he was triumphantly declared not guilty 
by an upright and intelligent jury, the treasury of 
the Union is closed against the expenditure which 
the officers, acting in the name of the Government, 
had compelled him to incur, An expenditure 
which, in this case, if not lightened by others, must 
be ruinous. Yet, when Aaron Burr was tried and 
acquitted, though his innocence was not veryclear- 
ly proved, the expenses of the witnesses who were 
summoned on his behalf were paid by the Govern- 
ment, 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Carthage, Rush 
county, Indiana, on the 17th of last month, Evan 
Lewis Jonnson, of Wabash, to Eunice, daughter of 
Abraham Symons. 


Diep,—At the residence of his father in Parke 
county, Indiana, on the 28th of Ninth month last, 
in the 17th year of his age, Owen, eldest son of 
David T. Lindley; a member of Rush Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 


, In this city, on the 18th inst., Samve. W. 
Bacon, in the 3lst year of his age; a member of 
the Northern District Monthly Meeting. 


That purity of life which proceeds from faith- 
fulness in following the Spirit of Truth—that 
state when our minds are devoted to serve God; 
and all our wants are bounded by his wisdom ; 
this habitation has often beeu opened before me, 
as a place of retirement for the children of the 
light, where we may stand separated from that 
which disordereth and confuseth the affairs of 
society ; and where we may have a testimony of 
our innocence, in the hearts of those who behold 
us.— Woolman. 
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To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in Gen- 
eral Assembly met : 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS 
OF THE HOUSE OF REFUGE, 

Respectfully Represents:—That, guided by 
that philanthropic spirit which has characterized 
the acts of your honorable body in relation to 
the penal system of our Commonwealth, making 
the name of Pennsylvania known and respected 
throughout the world, youestablished the House 
of Refuge in 1826; it being the second institu- 
tion of the kind in the United States. 

With limited means, and without experience 
as to modes of moral training for juvenile of- 
fenders, the Board of Managers proceeded to 
erect buildings which, under these circumstan- 
ces, were creditable alike to them and to the 
commonwealth. In December, 1828, these 
buildings were opened for the reception of in- 
mates. In their extent, being designed to ac- 
commodate about 230 inmates, they were ade- 
quate to the then wants of the community, the 
population of the State at that period bein 
about 1,300,000, and that of Philadelphia 
county about 180,000. 

But, under the benign influence of our free 
institutions, the population of Pennsylvania now 
numbers not less than 2,400,000, and that of 
Philadelphia county 440,000. That, with such 
increase of population, the number of children 
claiming the fostering care of this institution 
should also be increased, need hardly be sugges- 
ted. More than two years ago the department 
for boys was filled to its utmost capacity, many 
of the inmates being lodged in the halls adja- 
cent to the dormitories, and the Board of Mana- 
gers were at length compelled to deny the whole- 
some discipline of the institution to the older 
class of children from Philadelphia County, re- 
stricting its operations to the younger, whose 
speedy reformation was more hopeful. 

Repeatedly has the inadequacy of these build- 
ings been presented by Grand Juries, not only 
with reference to the number of inmates which 
they are capable of accommodating, but owing 
to their want of adaptation to the classification 
of the inmates, and their imperfect ventilation ; 
points on which the progress of science and ex- 
perience in the modes of moral training within the 
past twenty years, have thrown much light. 

To meet the urgent demands of an enlightened 
public, who have long been aware of the inade- 
quacy of the present buildings of the White 
Department for the proper accommodation and 
moral training of the inmates, the Board of 
Managers have had plans and estimates prepared 
for buildings capable of accommodating about 
500 inmates, and in which it is believed the 
evils complained of are obviated. 

The site on which it is designed to erect these 
buildings is immediately adjacent to the Depart- 
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ment for coloured children, and was purchased 
aboutthree years ago for the purpose now proposed. 

The estimated cost of erecting and furnishing 
such portion of the buildings as is deemed es- 
sentially necessary at the present time, being for 
the accommodation of 432 children, is $200,000. 

The estimated value of the assets of the 
institution now available or which could short- 
ly be made available for the purpose, is 
$140,000, (a large part of this sum arising from 
increase in value of the site of the old build- 
ings,) leaving a deficiency of $60,000, for which 
your memorialists can look alone to your action. 

Within the last three years a site has been 
purchased and buildings erected and furnished 
for the accommodation of coloured juvenile de- 
linquents, at a cost of about $75,000, without aid 
from the State Treasury or that of Philadelphia 
county. The bequests and donations of citizens 
of Philadelphia since the establishment of the 
institution, have amounted to not less than 
$160,000, while the only payment to the insti- 
tution by legislative enactment, specially to aid 
in the purchase of a site, or erection of build- 


&| ings, were as follows, viz: From the State Trea- 


sury, in 1827, $5,000; in 1828, $2,500; and in 
1829, $2,500; and from the Treasury of Phila- 
delphia county in the year 1827, $5,000, and in 
1828, $5,000; making a total from the State 
and from the County of Philadelphia, of 
$20,000. 

Your memoralists now crave your attention 
for a moment to what has recently been done in 
other States of the Union. Massachusetts, 
about four years ago, erected upon a farm at 
Westboro’, presented by a noble-hearted citizen, 
buildings for a State Reform School for boys, at 
a cost of $78,600, the whole of which sum, to- 
gether with $10,000 appropriated to the forma- 
tion of a fund for the support of the institution 
was paid out of the State Treasury. The State 
has further contributed for the extension of 
buildings, the improvement of lands, and the 
current expenses of the institution, as follows, 
viz.: In 1849, $25,000; in 1850, $22,600 ; and 
in 1851, $22,500; making a total of $158,700 
paid from the State Treasury to the Reform 
School in a period of about five years. 

The State of New York, about three years 
ago, erected a House of Refuge for the Western 
Section of the State, at a cost of about $75,000, 
which sum was paid from the State Treasury ; 
and $12,000 per annum for the last three years 
have also been paid from the same source for the 
support of the institution. At the last session 
of the Legislature of that State, $50,000 were 
appropriated towards the erection of a new 
House of Refuge capable of containing 1000 in- 
mates, and to be located on Randall’s Island, 
City of New York. The assets of the institu- 
tion in New York City, to be derived from the 
sale of the old site and buildings, are estimated 


at $150,000, and since the buildings required by 
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legislative enactment cannot, in all probability, 
be erected for a sum less than $350,000, there is 
reason to believe that a further sum of at least 
$150,000 will be paid from the Treasury of that 
State. This is in addition to a liberal annual pay- 
ment for the current expenses of the institution. 

In theCity of Cincinnati, a House of Refuge 
was opened for the reception of juvenile delin- 
quents, in Oct. 1850. Thepayments made from 
the Treasury of that City to aid in the purchase 
of a site and erection of buildings were as fol- 
lows, viz.: In 1845, $8,000; in 1846, $9,500; 
in 1847, $9,500; in 1848, $19,082; in 1849, 
$20,760; and in 1850, about $65,000 ; making 
a total in six years of $130,000. 

In New Orleans, a House of Refuge has been 
in operation for several years; in Maryland, and 
in New Jersey, buildings are in course of erec- 
tion for this purpose; and in Missouri and 
Rhode Island, steps have been taken which war- 
rant the belief that ere long similar institutions 
will be in operation there; while within our own 
borders the citizens of Pittsburgh, have contri- 
buted liberally of their wealth, and are energet- 
ically carrying forward a sister institution. 

These examples of enlightened philanthropy 
and sound political economy are sufficient to 
show that the importance of the reformation of 
juvenile offenders is appreciated in many sections 
of our Union. And it would be strange if it 
were notso; strange if, in a country where, with 
the development of democratic republican prin- 
ciples, the justice of the claim upon the com- 
monwealth has been acknowledged, of intellec- 
tual and moral culture for all her children, and, 
for the poor and friendless child, not only this, 
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State Penitentiary, having in the meantime add- 
ed nothing to the wealth of the community, his 
industry and intellectual activity having been 
turned to plundering, not to producing; and far 
worse, having by his vicious influence contam- 
inated many others, who in their turn are, like 
the wave caused by the stone dropped on the 
placid surface of a lake, widening and still widen- 
ing in their influence until lost to the view of 
mortal eye. 

The injunction, “train up a child in the way 


, 


: sufficiently hardened to be an inmate of a 


he should go,”’ cannot be neglected with impu- 
nity. If the juvenile offender is not arrested in 
his evil course, we must prepare to meet the in- 
evitable consequences. Offences and offenders 
will increase in a fearful ratio. 

To provide accommodation, adequate to the 
| wants of the commonwealth, for this interesting 
| class, your memorialists ask that the sum of 
'$15,000 per annum may be appropriated for 
three years, payable from the Treasury of Phila- 
delphia County, and a further sum of $5,000 
| per annum for three years, payable from the 
State Treasury; making, in all, the sum of 
$60,000, which, as already stated, is required, 
| together with all the available assets of the in- 
| Stitution, to enable your memorialists to erect the 
contemplated buildings. 

Many a friendless orphan has had cause to 
bless that kind Providence that found him friends 
and a home, and trained him to habits of indus- 
try and virtue within the walls of this institu- 
tion; many a widow’s heart has sung for joy 
over an erring daughter, rescued through its in- 
strumentality from the jaws of destruction. For 





buta home, food and raiment; strange if, these | the widow and the orphan, for the friendless, 
5 being admitted, Houses of Refuge should | destitute, and erring child, your gst 
not be established to educate for future useful-| plead; and who that is a father, and realizes the 
ness, and a respectable position in society, the aililiobn of all earthly things, can say that his 
child who, from orphanage or parental neglect, | interests are not allied with this institution? Is 
has lacked that training which is essential for the | the possession of riches so certain? Is station 
inculcation of moral principles and habits of in- | in society so fixed? Is the moral atmosphere of 
dustry and subordination. | your neighborhood so free from the taint of 
Prior to the establishment of Houses of Re- | vicious example, that you feel assured that some 
fuge, the juvenile offender was herded with old | one of your descendants in no remote degree 
and hardened convicts, or was allowed to go un- | may not, when you are gathered to your fathers, 
checked in his mad career until the exigencies of | need the fostering care of this institution ? 
an injured community called for his committal.| But it needs no appeal to selfish considera- 
In either case, his reformation was unthought of | tions, your memorialists feel assured, to establish 
and his mcral ruin almost certain. Thanks to|in your minds the importance of making due 
the Christian philanthropy of your honourable | provision for this school of reformation. Such 
body, and of our fellow-citizens generally, this| an expenditure of money may fairly be denom- 
1s no longer the case in our commonwealth. inated a profitable investment, curtailing as it 
r It ’ = oe pre ape the ae | must — Tr = the a a 
Z of the subjec a e statesman should! punishment of crime, and Increasing the wea 
look ; the consmaie view should alike claim his | of the community by promoting habits of indus- 
attention. It is for him to calculate the relative | try and subordination. 
cost of reclaiming an erring child, who, by| By direction and on behalf of the Board of 
twelve or eighteen months training, at acost of Managers of the House of Refuge. 
about forty-five dollars per annum, may be sent Tuomas P. Cops, President. 
forth to become a useful member of society ; or Attested, Joun Binnie, Secretary. 
of allowing that boy to pursuc his vicious course! Philadelphia, Dec. 2d, 1851. 
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For the half year ending June 30, 1851, 
about 38,000,000 passengers have been carried 
on the various railroads in Great Britain, of 
which number 105 have been killed and 173 in- 
jured. Eleven were killed and 142 injured by 
causes beyond their own control. Thirty-four 
servants of the companies or contractors were 
killed, and 10 wounded. Eight passengers were 
killed, and 621 servants of companies or con- 
tractors were killed and ten wounded in conse- 
quence of their own carelessness or misconduct. 
‘twenty-eight trespassers, and other persons, 
neither passengers nor servants, killed, and five 
injured by crossing or walking on the railway. 


In the 23,000,000 of the United States pop- 
ulation, there are more persons who habitually 
read and write than can be found in 150,000,000 
in Europe in one area, marked off in any shape 
you please. —Enquiver. 


KOSSUTH AND HUNGARY. 
To the Editors of the N. A. and U. 8. Gazette. 

It is clearly the duty of the public press to 
utter, from time to time, such warnings as an 
excited state of feeling among the community 
may seem to require. And at this moment 
there is a louder call for calm and thoughtful 
consideration on a great question of publie policy 
than has been heard for many years. A person 
has come among us from a distant part of Europe, 
with a story of sufferings, endured for liberty, 
and with the details of the downfall of his 
country, which may well move our hearts. He 
has told, with much eloquence, his tale, and he 
commends himself to us, likewise, by evident 
sincerity and earnestness. Our feelings are 
much excited, and hence the need of sober 
warning. May I venture on a word or two in 
this way? 

We are wholly without information as to the 
fitness of the people M. Kossuth represents for 
the republican institutions he desires to give 
them. Rather, I might say, we have the posi- 
tive assurance of many who do know the condi- 
tion of Hungary, that such institutions would 
be evil in their results rather than good. We 
are quite too remote to ascertain accurately the 
truth on this subject. Accounts the most con- 
tradictory have been published, and great care 
and study are requisite to come to any satisfac- 
tory opinion in regard to that distant part of 
Europe—a country composed of different races, 
who are at enmity with each other, and who 
would, it is said, be at open war but for the con- 
trol of exterior force. But, apart from this 
question, all thoughtful men must, I think, 
agree in opinion that the people or the Govern- 
ment of this country can by no possibility afford 
any effective aid to the struggle which it is 
alledged is to begin again in Hungary. 


REVIEW. 


M. Kossuth, with all his sagacity, has greatly 
misunderstood us, for which error Mr. Walker 
is no doubt in part answerable. He is now en- 
gaged in the attempt to raise money for the 
cause, and certain contrivances have been re- 
sorted to by his friends in New York, which 
seem scarcely consistent with true dignity, and 
must be looked back to hereafter with regret by 
all concerned. I need only allude to the Tripler 
reception to-day and the evening Lecture at Mr. 
Beecher’s Church. Evidently the people of 
New York have been carried away by momentary 
feeling, and their example ought to be a warn- 
ing to us. Surely we have need of all the 
money we can spare in this country to succour 
the refugees from Europe who have already 
sought our shores. Another revolution would 
but add to the number, and throw among us 
misery of a deeper sort. 

Let us then aim to extend our principles by 
affording an asylum to those who flee from op- 
pression, and ministering to their wants when 
here. Especially at this inclement season let us 
not deprive ourselves of the power to help those 
whose necessities in a strange land are great 
indeed. In no other way is it possible for us to 
help the cause of Liberty in the old world. 
Austria is already alarmed at the extent of the 
emigration to this country, and Europe must in 
the end see that the true prosperity of a people 
is to be promoted by the gradual extension to 
them of political rights. 

Your journal has not been unmindful of the 
danger of the present moment. Will you not 
still urge upon us the counsels of Washington, 
and endeavour to check an enthusiasm and ex- 
citement which may lead to serious evils? Y. 


December 20, 1851. 


OBSERVATIONS ON NORWAY. 
BY A. C. SMITH. 


Norway appears to be one vast rock, about one 
thousand miles in length, and ranging from fifty 
to two hundred miles in breadth; jutting up in 
all directions in numberless peaks and in long 
ridges, and so forming the strange, sharp moun- 
tains, and narrow, deep vallies, of which it is 
composed. These ridges, where they do not 
abruptly terminate in a gorge, run across the 
country for very many miles, forming back-bones 
(as it were) to the long expanse of mountains 
stretching on either side; and here are those 
immense tracts of wild desert, uninhabitable, un- 
cultivated land, the famous fjelds, whose chief 
denizens are the ptarmigan and the golden plover, 
the reindeer, the lemming, and the ermine. This 
great rock is pierced in all directions on its 
southern and western sides, by narrow, but long 
arms of the sea, which run into it, and split its 
edges into the most fantastic forms, and some of 
these rents extend inland for a hundred miles. 
The walls of rock which inclose these arms of 
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the sea frequently rise almost perpendicularly to | marshes in the midst of the forests; nor the very 
a vast height, and in the event of a sudden squall | beautifully pencilled and delicate-looking flowers, 
(no uncommon thing here), render it quite im-| which we often found close to and even sur- 





possible for the hapless boatman to land; in| 
other fjords, the hills slope down gradually to 
the water, and are cultivated to the extreme edge, 
or clothed with enormous pine-forests: in all 
cases they are very picturesque, and afford easy 
communication from the sea with the interior of 
the country. Such are the arms of the sea, or 
fjords, one of the most remarkable features in 
the country; and these fjords, with the numerous 
rocky, uninhabited islands in them and at their 
mouths, form a favourite resort for a great variety 
as well as for immense numbers of water-fowl. 
The forests, too, are very remarkable, from their 
immense extent, their extreme silence, and the 
dark sombre character imparted to them by the 
deep shade and dark colour of the pines and firs 
of which they are chiefly composed. Many of 
these forests have little or no underwood, but 
huge fragments of broken rock, carpeted with 
moss and flowers, broken trunks, and many a 
giant of the forest uprooted by the winter’s blast, 
and rotting on the ground, many atree-top broken 
short off under an accumulated mass of snow ; 
these, and numberless trees and fragments of 
trees in every stage of decomposition, form the 
ground-work of the primeval forests of Norway. 
In other parts, one meets with an almost imper- 
vious underwood of shrubs and bushes; and 
sometimes, again, the whole mountain will be 
covered with copses of various trees, among which 
the birch, the alder, the aspen and the ash are 
most conspicuous. Everywhere these forests 
are carpeted with the most beautiful flowers, the 
abundance and variety and gay colouring of 
which must strike every observer: the great majo- 
rity of them were entirely new to me ; indeed, the 
botanist would find a grand field for his labours 
in Norway: not only in the forests, but also by 
the banks of streams and on the wild fjelds, 
many rare and very beautiful plants abound. The 
forests too, supply the people with an abundance 
of berries of various kinds, some of which were 
most delicious, and nearly all of them were till 
then unheard of by me; among which the “ mul- 
tebeer” stands pre-eminent. And here we used 
to pick the well-known whortle-berry, the wild 
raspberry, and, above all, the strawberry, in the 
greatest profusion. The latter delicious fruit 
cannot be enjoyed in greater perfection than in 
Norway; considerably larger than our wood- 
strawberry, although not so large as that grown 
in our gardens, ripened under an unsetting sun 
in the forests which clothe the mountains, per- 
fectly sweet and with the finest flavour, and eaten 
after a long mountain journey, in a bowl of most 
excellent cream,—they prove the greatest treat 
to the half-famished and wearied traveller. In 
speaking of the Flora of Norway, I must not 


omit the heath, so abundant on some of the} 


fjelds; nor the bog-plants to be found in the 































rounded by the snow. 

These forests are the resort of the elk, the 
bear, the wolf, the capercailzie, the black-game, 
the hazel-grouse, besides a variety of smaller 
birds, passed over by the sportsman but highly 
prized by the naturalist: their immense extent, 
stretching over whole ranges of mountains, af- 
fords a secure retreat to the most timid animals. 
I need only remark that I drove through one 
such forest for nearly two hundred miles, and 
that for the greater part of that distance it ex- 
tended on my left hand for fifty miles, without 
a single road for wheels through it, and on my 
right it stretched in many parts for twenty or 
thirty miles over the mountains; and the ex- 
tent, as well as the solitude of these dark sombre 
forests will at once appear. 

The rivers of Norway, so well known by report 
to every angler, are amongst the most picturesque 
features of the country. They are all mountain 
torrents, varying in size and volume of water, 
according to the distance from their source and 
the number of tributary streams which have 
joined them in their progress towards the fjords ; 
still, however large, they are essentially moun- 
tain torrents, having all the character of those 
noisy, headlong, brawling waters, dashing down 
the rocks, and hurrying among the huge stones 
that form their bed, while here and there they 
form the most magnificent waterfalls in Europe, 
and perhaps in the world. Though Niagara and 
Schaffhausen may boast a greater volume of 
water than any fall in Norway, yet they want 
height to make them truly grand—indeed, their 
very width detracts from their real altitude ; but 
many of these falls in Norway combine the two 
great essentials of a perfect waterfall,—height 
and volume of water. What can be more stu- 
pendous and more perfectly majestic than the 
rush of a considerable river over a precipice, 
making a clear plunge of 900 feet into the depths 
below, as at the Voring Foss? Or what more 
glorious than a similar leap of 450 feet, as at 
the Rjukan Foss, while the foam rises up again 
far above the top of the fall, and a beautiful iris 
plays upon the spray, and the roar may be heard 
for miles? Or what more elegant than the 
Feigum Foss, a direct jump of a considerable 
torrent of between 300 and 400 fect, the water 
descending in flakes like the most beautiful lace, 
something like the Terni fall in Italy, not dis- 
solving into mere mist, as the comparatively in- 
significant fall of the Staubach, in the well- 
known vale of Lauterbrunnen in Switzerland ! 
Or what can surpass the Fiskum Foss on the 
Namsen ; or, as a cataract, the Leerfoss near 
Trondhjem ? Such as these, and a hundred 
others of every form and description, continually 
present themselves to the lover of the pictur- 
esque; there is every variety of fall, from the 
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thundering cataract and the roaring rapid, to the 
silent, thin, silver-like threads of foam which, 
falling from the precipices above, seem to lose 
themselves in mist in their descent, but which 
regather their misty, floating, wandering waters 
below, and again rush on as babbling torrents. 
These of every kind, so fascinating to the eye of 
the artist, are often inwardly if not outwardly 
reviled by the angler, for they form a barrier 
(perhaps at the very mouth of the river) to the 
salmon, and compel him to content himself with 
some lower pool, or to seek some friendly river. 
But though he be disappointed of salmon, the 
angler will find trout above and below the falls 
in every stream, and in the lakes many other 
fish will give him sport. These inland lakes are 
very numerous, and frequently form a perfect 
chain through the valleys, connected together by 
the streams that feed them. On their banks the 
picturesque log-hut, or the richer bonder’s farm- 
buildings, look out from amidst well-cultivated 
gardens and orchards, and fields of rye, and 
closely-cut meadows. Indeed, on the sloping 
banks of the inland lakes, some of the most fer- 
tile parts of Norway are to be seen, as well as 
some of the most rich and beautiful scenery, 
forming an excellent contrast to the stern, rug- 
ged, barren views found among the dark granite- 
bound fjords. So smiling and sunny are the 
banks of some of these inland lakes, that they 
have been compared to the lakes of Como and 


Maggiore, and indeed they do bear some resem- 
blance to them in the summer; but in winter, 
when covered with thick ice and deep snow, and 
traversed by fur-clad people in sledges, all simi- 
larity between them would quickly vanish. 


Such then is Norway ; such are its fjelds, its 
f jords, its forests, its rivers and its lakes, whither 
so many of our water-fowl and some of our land- 
birds retire at the approach of spring to breed, 
and whence they return in such numbers every 
autumn and winter. To the naturalist, there can 
be no greater treat than to follow them in their 
summer quarters, and with them enjoy for a time 
a retreat from the more civilized world, 


“Far from the busy hum and haunts of man,” 


among these wild and most picturesque moun- 
tains, valleys, and lakes. The easy communica- 
tion now open with Norway by means of a steamer 
from Hull; the extreme cheapness of living and 
moving about in that country ; the honest, open- 
hearted character of the people, which more than 
counter-balance their extreme inquisitiveness and 
want of cleanliness; the beautiful, bright, and 
brilliant summers, where day perpetually reigns 
and darkness is unknown ;—these and a thousand 
other charms to be found in a country so unique 
and so glorious in its scenery, and amongst a 
people so primitive, surely only require to be 
described to attract many a tourist to the shores 
of Norway. —Zoologist. 


REVIEW. 


NEW PURCHASE FOR LIBERIA. 


The New Jersey Colonization Society has re- 
cently made a new and valuable purchase of land 
in Africa for colonization purposes. It lies be- 
yond the previous bounds of the colony, interior, 
in a northeasterly direction from Cape Mesurado, 
between the St. John’s and St. Paul’s rivers, and 
contains about 250 square miles, or 160,000 
acres. Its nearest point is about 20 miles from 
the coast. It is represented as having a beau- 
tiful elevation, an abundance of sweet, cool wa- 
ter, in running brooks from the mountains, over 
white pebbly bottoms, excellent timbered forests, 
a plenty of brick clay, and what is more note- 
worthy, a good supply of granite stone, suitable 
for building purposes. Some of the brooks have 
elevated banks, from five to sixty feet high, and 
offer excellent mill sites. 

The whole tract was purchased of the natives 
fora small sum, and what is specially gratifying 
is, that a strong desire was expressed by the na- 
tive kings and their people to have the colony 
established within their borders, that they might 
enjoy the protection and advantages of instruc- 
tion which it would afford them. The site of a 
town had been selected, and twenty-five families 
of old settlers had volunteered to commence the 
settlement.— Nat. Intel. 


The Boston Commonwealth states the city 
fire alarm telegraph is nearly completed. It 
adds :— 

Forty-nine miles of wire have been stretched 
over the city, diving under the arms of the sea 
which separate its main portion from South and 
East Boston. The first of the forty cast iron 
signal boxes has been placed on the Reservoir in 
Hancock street. These will be so distributed 
that every house in the city will be within fifty 
rods of one. Whenever a fire occurs, resort will 
be had to the nearest box, where, by turning a 
crank, instantaneous communication will be made 
to the central office, and from that—which stands 
related to the whole fire department of the city 
like the brain to the nervous system—instant 
knowledge will be communicated to the seven 
districts into which the city is divided, by so 
striking the alarm bells simultaneously that the 
locality of the fire will be known exactly to all. 
This system, the perfect success of which is now 
certain, will stand forth as one of the finest 
achievements of scientific skill, and a source of 
just pride to Boston. 


CONDENSED HISTORY OF sTEAM. 


About 280 years B. C., Hero, of Alexandria, 
formed a toy which exhibited some of the powers 
of steam, and was moved by its power. 

A. D. 540, Authemius, an architect, arrang- 
ed several caldrons of water, each covered with 
the wide bottom of a leathern tube, which rose 
to a narrow top, with pipes extended to the 
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rafters of an adjoining building. A fire was 
kindled beneath the caldrons, and the house was 
shaken by the force of the steam ascending the 
tubes. ‘This is the first notice of the power of 
steam recorded. 

In 1243, June 17th, Blasco de Garoy tried a 
steamboat of 209 tons, with tolerable success, at 
Barcelona, Spain. It consisted of a caldron of 
water and a moveable wheel on each side of the 
ship. It was laid aside as impracticable. A 
present, however, was made to Garoy. 

In 1750, the first railroad was constructed at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The first idea of a steam-engine in England, 
was in the Marquis of Worcester’s ‘ History of 
Inventions,’ A. D., 1663. 

In 1710, Newcome made the first steam-engine 
in England, 

In 1718, patents were granted to Savary for 
the first appearance of the steam-engine in Eng- 
land. 

In 1786, Jonathan Hulls first set forth the 
idea of steam navigation. 

In 1778, Thomas Paine first proposed its in- 
troduction in America. 

In 1781, Marquis Jonffroy constructed one on 
the Saone. 

In 1785, two Americans published a work 
on it. 

In 1789, William Tymington made a voyage 
in one on the Forth and Clyde Canal. 

In 1802, this experiment was repeated. 

In 1782, Ramsey propelled a boat by steam at 
New York. 

In 1788, John Fitch, of Philadelphia, navi- 
gated a boat by a steam-engine on the Dela- 
ware. 

In 1793, Robert Fulton first began to apply 
his attention to steam. 

In 1793, Oliver Evans, of Philadelphia, con- 
structed a locomotive steam-engine to travel ona 
turnpike road. 

The first steam vessel that ever crossed the 
Atlantic, was the Savannah, in the month of June, 
1819, from Charleston to Liverpool.—dHunt’s 
Merchant's Magazine. 





Hugh Miller says, that “England has produe- 
ed many greater poets than Shenstone, but she 
has never produced a greater landscape garden- 
er.” 


LINES WRITTEN TO THE MEMORY OF 
GEORGE DILLWYN. 


Fully ripe, like the ear of the reaper, 
He met the pale messenger’s word ; 

Oh ! sweet is the sleep of the sleeper, 
That rests in the name of the Lord. 


He slumbers at length with his fathers, 
Secure from the tempests of time, 

For the storm that on earth often gathers, 

1s unknown in the heavenly clime, 
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They have placed the cold earth on his ashes, 
They have given him up to the tomb; 

But the light of his virtue still flashes, 
The pathway of Truth to illume. 


He is dead—but his memory still liveth ; 
He is gone—his example is here, 

And the lustre and fragrance it giveth, 
Shall linger for many a year. 


He stood in the might of his weakness, 
With the snow of long years on his head, 

And sublime with a patriarch’s meekness, 
The gospel of Jesus he spread. 


The path of the faithful he noted, 
In the way of the humble he trod, 
And his life was with ardor devoted 
To the cause of religion and God. 


As the stream that in cataracts pouring, 
Frets and fumes and turmoils in its foam, 
And for many a mile it goes roaring, 
Till it finds in some calm lake its home ; 


So he long in this life's rngged station, 
Through the world and its vanities pressed, 
And now, having closed his probation, 
He enters the haven of rest. 


He has wandered away like the setting 
Of stars in the dead of the night, 

But we are not in darkness forgetting 
The fountain that rendered it bright. 


Let his name be a beacon to light us, 
And guard us from slumbering snares ; 

Oh ! that we may die like the righteous, 
And our journey’s end be like theirs. 


For there’s joy in the grief of the weeper, 
Whose loss may again be restored, 

And sweet is the sleep of the sleeper, 
Who rests in the name of the Lord. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn InTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Europa 


from Liverpool, with dates to the 6th inst., arrived 
at Halifax on the 20th inst. The Europa brings 


intelligence that the expected crisis in French af- 
fairs has taken place. 

On the Ist inst., the President, Louis Napoleon, 
seized the reins of government, dissolved the Assem- 
bly 8 preg declared the city of Paris ina 
state of siege, arrested the leaders of the opposition, 
and appealed to the people. 

The preparations on the part of the President for 
this movement were perfected with consummate 
skill and secresy. Everything was consummated 
before the Assembly had the least idea of the Pre- 
sident’s intentions. 

During the night of the Ist, an entire new minis- 
try was formed. 

At daylight, on the 2d, the President’s proclama- 
tion was found posted everywhere throughout the 
city, in which he ordered the dispersion of the As- 
sembly, the restoration of universal suffrage, and 
also proposed a new system of government. He 
proposes the instant election by the people and 
army of a President, to hold his office for ten years, 
and to be supported by a Council of State and by 
two Houses of the Legislature. Pending the elec- 
tion, the Executive power is to remain in the hands 
of the President. 
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The election is to take place during the present 
month, and the President promises to bow to the 
will of the people. He says he has been forced 
into his present attitude. 

Whenever the members of the Assembly have 
attempted to meet officially, they have been ordered 
to disperse, and arrested if they refused. 

Two hundred members had been arrested ; many 
had subsequently been released ; but all the leaders 
of the opposition were in prison. 

Three hundred of the members of the Assembly 
are said to have given in their adhesion to the Pre- 
sident. 

On the 2d, a section of the Assembly contined to 
meet, and decreed the deposition of the President 
and his impeachment for high treason. The meet- 
ing, however, was dispersed by the troops. 

Troops have been placed in the houses of ex-offi- 
cers of the Assembly, who were exempted from 
arrest; among others, M. Dupin. 

The full rigour of martial-law had been pro- 
claimed against all persons concerned in erecting 
barricades, who may be found at them, and a large 
number had been shot. 

On the 4th, many barricades were thrown up in 
various quarters of Paris, and a body of 5000 troops, 
while passing along the Boulevards, were fired 
upon from the neighbouring passages and houses. 
A sanguinary conflict followed, and many persons, 
on both sides, were killed or wounded. A fight 
occurred in the streets, in the Quartiers St. Martin 
and St. Dennis, which lasted from noon until 5 
o’clock. The insurrection had finally been quelled 
in the different quarters, and the most formidable 
barricades dundliched. Thiers, Changarnier and 
others, opponents of the President, had been ar- 
rested and conveyed to Vincennes, where they 
were closely confined. The decree of the Presi- 
dent appeared on the 5th, ordering the voting, 
which was to take place on the 20th inst., to be 
secret instead of public. The accounts from the 
provinces are generally favourable to the President. 


Prussta.—The excitement in Berlin, in conse- 
quence of the news from Paris, received by tele- 
graph, was intense. The businessof the Assembly 
was suspended, and the ministers withdrew to hold 
a Cabinet Council. 


Stctty.—The latest dates from Palermo furnish 
accounts of an attempted insurrection in Sicily, by 
Baron Yze and other noblemen, with a view to 
proclaim the independence of Sicily, and compel 
the King to abdicate in favour of his son Francis. 
A portion of the inhabitants of Palermo declared 
in favour of the project, and the thirteenth regiment 
fraternized with them; but by the prompt energy 
of the authorities, the movement was checked. Se- 
veral arrests had been made, in cluding some of the 
officers of the thirteenth regimeut. 

Advices from the Mediterranean state, that the 
French fleet had bombarded Rabbat. and Sallee for 
eight hours, causing great destruction of life and 
property. 

It is also reported that the French fleet had pro- 
ceeded to Tangiers, for the purpose of bombarding 
that place. The British ship-of-war, Janus, had 
been despatched to Tangiers to protect the interests 
of the British subjects there. 

Catirornia.—The steamship Daniel Webster, 
from San Juan de Nicaragua, arrived at New York 
on the 19th inst., bringing dates from San Francisco 
to the 16th ult. Th» state of society appears to be 


more quiet than at previous dates. The most pro. 
minent topic of discussion is the question of the 
division of the State. Nothing definite had been 
done except the drawing up of an address to the 
Legislature by the Santa Barbara Convention. 

The expedition to the Sandwich Islands appears 
to have been abandoned for the present. 

The Board of Commissioners for ascertaining and 
settling private land claims in California, were to 
hold a session at San Francisco on the 8th inst. 

The U. 8. Coast Survey was progressing rapidly. 

The shock of an earthquake was experienced at 
San Francisco on the evening of the 15th ult. 

The agriculturists were busy in different sections 
of the State, preparing the ground for the next 
year’s crop, which, it is expected, will be more 
abundant than any previous one. The mines con- 
tinue as productive as ever. The weather, during 
the past three months, had been like that of Indian 
Summer in the Atlantic States. 

The rains had not commenced, and it is thought 
by many that the coming season will be similar to 
the last one. Numbers of persons were leaving 
California for the gold regions in Australia. 

The U. S. Steamer Georgia, from Chagres arrived 
at New York on the 21st inst. bringing 400 passen- 
gers and $1,476,000 on freight, and $1,500,000 in 
the hands of passengers. 

It had been storming heavily for two weeks at 
Chagres, causing a rise in the river of fifty feet, and 
creating the heaviest freshet ever remembered to 
have occurred there. Much property was destroyed, 
and men, horses, and cattle were swept down the 
river and out to sea. by the powerful current. Seve- 
ral vessels were lost near the mouth of the river, 
but the crews were saved. On the 10th, the flood 
had considerably subsided, and passengers were 
pushing up in haste to reach the Northerner at 
Panama. 

The revolution in the north of Chili has been 
quelled by government, while in the South, Gen. 
Bulnes, it is thought, will soon restore order. 

At Peru and Bolivia, all is quiet. 

Gen. Flores has been driven from Ecuador. 

Sanpwicu Istanps.—The Parliament has adopted 
a resolution, which the King has signed, declaring 
the demands of France unjust, and contrary to the 
laws of nations, and to the treaty; and that if she 
persist in them, it will be the King’s duty to place 
the kingdom under the protection of some friendly 
power. 


Concress.—During the past week, but little bu- 
siness has been transacted by either House of Con- 
gress. Much time has been spent by the Senate in 
the discussion of the resolution of H. 8. Foote, de- 
claring the Compromise measures final. The de- 
bate has been confined, in a great measure to South- 
ern members. 

The bill to establish a Branch Mint of the United 
States, in California, passed the Senate on the 16th 
inst. On the 18th, Senator Gwin introduced a bill 
granting the right of way to aid in the construction 
of a line of telegraph from the Mississippi river to 
the Pacific Ocean. 

In the House, the joint resolution from the Senate, 
extending a cordial welcome to Louis Kossuth, in 
the name and on behalf of the people of the United 
States, was taken up and passed on the 15th inst. 

The death of Joel R. Poinsett is announced in the 
Charleston papers. He died on the 12th inst., in 
the 73d year of his age. 





